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Two Funeral Marches. 

AN APPRECIATION LESSON FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Willys P. Kent, Ethical Culture School, New York City. 
(Editor's Note: The many readers of the Journal who found helpful suggestions 
in Mr. Kent's appreciation lesson on Sounds and Noises, published in our November, 
1920, issue, will welcome this somewhat more advanced study. It is evident that to 
Mr. Kent appreciation signifies an attitude of mind and spirit rather than the 
acquisition of certain facts. P. W. D.) 

In a melodrama the virtues of the hero shine magnificently in the setting pro- 
vided by the vices of the villain. A strong contrast is necessary if the people for 
whom melodramas are written are to get the point. More inteligent readers, 
on the other hand, will find a story acceptable, even if it has no villian at all 
the characters may be nice, provided only that they do not all have the same 
kind of niceness. In presenting music to young people we meet with the same 
intellectual differences; for with children, we must compare Hunting Songs with 
"Grandmother's Story," Elfin Dances and Spring Songs with Soldiers' Marches. 
But a group of High Shool boys and girls can make much finer distinctions, 
and we are safe in studying together two pieces as much alike as are Chopin's 
Funeral March, and the Beethoven March from the 12th Sonata. 

One of the chief difficulties in presenting such material lies in preventing 
pupils who already know both compositions, from jumping to right conclusions 
before the others can possibly arrive logically. The ultimate purpose of the 
study is to get an insight into the minds of the composers ; but much repetition 
will be needed before the student will be familliar enough with the music to 
make sensible deductions ; so it is well to notice first the various technical details 
of structure. 

Play on the piano ten measures of the Chopin, rather mechanically; and 
now eight measures of the Beethoven. (The teacher will notice that the musical 
sentence is four measures long in both marches, but in the Chopin the first sent- 
ence is introduceed by two measures, so closely connected with the following 
four as to seem to be part of a group of six measures ; this is of no interest to 
the pupil who has not the music before him). What differences and similarities 
do the listeners discover? The Chopin is more melodious, says one. The 
Beethoven has no melody at all, says another. (At this the most musical pupil 
waves her hand frantically, but is ignored by the teacher). Now play these 
measures over again; on second hearing have any pupils changed their minds? 
Now the most musical pupil has some company in insisting that the Beethoven 
has melody, even more than the Chopin. A third playing of the Beethoven 
and every one hears the melody which some failed to hear the first time because 
it is not placed in the treble. 

To what extent should we concern ourselves with these melodies? Are 
either of these compositions of interest melodically? Opinions differ, but the 
majority will agree that the harmony and the rhythm are of greater importance ; 
It is not necessary that all should hold exactly the same opinions. Speaking of 
rhythm, some one may notice that Chopin uses a greater variety of rhythmic 
figure than does Beethoven. 

Proceed with four measures of the Chopin ; they are a repetition of the pre- 
vious four, but an octave higher. What is the effect of its being higher? One 
says that it makes it more cheerful, and another that it increases the gloom. 
Discussions follow; some will hold that high pitch is to be invariably associated 
with joy, and low pitch with sadness or dignity; other pieces of music will be 
cited on both sides of the argument ; some one suggests that high pitch increases 
the intensity of either joy or sorrow. The only conclusion arrived at is that we 
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sent to the Polytechnic Hospital in New York City. A brass band has been sent 
to the Institute of Disabled and Crippled Men, where Dr. Faries hopes to de- 
velop a department of instruction for the mending of instruments. This work is 
well paid, and there is great demand for men proficient in it. The Ditson Com- 
pany offers to train disabled men as teachers, gratis, to go out, and teach others. 



MUSIC THE WORLD OVER 
The Railway Main Service has just organized a men's chorus called the 
Orpheus Club. 



A novel institution is the Children's College of Music in London, England. 
Here children are taken from the age of four on and are given a thorough musical 
education in a manner which they enjoy greatly. Excellent results have been 
obtained in the short time that this institution has been in existence. 



Italy honors men in arts and letters by conferring upon them political pre- 
ference also. A dispatch from Rome states that it is expected that Pietro 
Mascagni and Giacomo Puccini will, before the re-opening of the Senate, be 
elected as Senators, which is a life position in Italy. 



Tokio, Japan, has a new and unique music library which contains about 
40,000 books on music. 

The 150th anniversary of Beethoven's birth was celebrated in Japan by lec- 
tures and concerts. 



An exodus of orchestra men is taking place from Austria and Germany be- 
cause of the low wages paid. 



In many prisons in the United States convicts are having music with their 
meals in order to keep the peace which is so often disturbed at that time. 



To have opera at popular prices is a project which is now being greatly 
agitated at Boston, Mass. 

The Board of Park Commissioners of Louisville recently announced plans 
for the installation in the parks of the Kentucky metropolis this summer of 
specially constructed phonographs to furnish music for the children to dance 
and play by. 

An assemblage of 10,000 choristers, gleaned from all the choral organiza- 
tions of London, is to take part in the impressive ceremonies in Whithall, when 
the cenotaph erected to the memory of British soldiers killed in the war is un- 
veiled. The work to be sung, "For the Fallen Soldiers," was written especially 
for this occasion by Sir Edward Elgar, the well known English composer. 

A blind man's band in Toronto, Canada, is composed of twenty-six men, 
each of whom prepares his own music score in Braile characters, first having 
listened to the playing of it by a seeing musician. The leader adopts this method 
with every member. Everything practiced and played by the band is memorized 
as a matter of necessity. Some of the musicians are soldiers who lost their 
sight in the late World War. 

Mr. Tanake, a Japanese appointed by Keimei Kwai, a Japanese society for 
the advancement of invention, is to make also a scientific inquiry into Oriental 
music. He already has studied the art of Chinese, Korean, and Hindoo music. 



